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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


ROSS’ 


SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


———— ———s S_ 





Desks and Chairs, 
Teachers’ Desks and Tables, 
Tablet Stands, 
Map Stands, 
Blackboard Wipers, 
Boston Primary School Slates. 
ALSO, 


J. W. ROSS’ PATENT INK-WELL, . 
OR FONT FOR SCHOOL DESKS, 
Greatly superior to any ink-well heretofore used. 
6" An illustrated Catalogue and information forwarded, on appli- 
eation, by“mail or otherwise. 
Every article of School Furniture from this Establishment will be 
warranted. All communications may be addressed to 


JOSEPH L. ROSS, 
Office,---Chardon, opp. Hawkins Street, 


(Near the Revere House,) Botson, Mass. 
May—1865. 
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THE WORK BEFORE US.* 
Four years ago there were about twenty eight thousand 
students in colleges and universities, a quarter of a million 
in academies and private schools, and three and a half mill- 
ions in common schools. Large numbers from the higher 
institutions entered the army, many of the colleges, espec. 
ially in the Southern States, were closed. Academies and pri- 
vate schools were broken up and pupils were scattered. These 
institutions, or others in their place, are to be re-organized, 
established and maintained. ‘There are seven millions in the 
nation to-day needing the education which common schools 
and other educational institutions can give. These millions 
are soon to share in the administration of government, in 
enacting laws, in the maintenance of order. ‘They are the 
future sovereigns of this country; they are to support its 
civil, humane and religious institutions, and to contribute ¢ 
the refinement and amenities of social life. 


*Extract from Prof. Camp's annual address to the graduating class of the 
State Normal School. 
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They are to be educated as a security against crime, in- 
surrection and violated Jaws. They are to be fitted to con- 
tribute with the hand or head to their own and others wel- 
fare and happiness. And, further and higher than all this, 
they are to be educated because they have capacities for 
culture, faculties to be developed, because it is God’s plan 
with the race, the object of existence here, the preparation 
for all the future. 

The four years of trial through which the nation has just 
passed have been, in an especial degree, preparative for uni- 
versal education. Different nationalities, religious beliefs, 
and political parties have been represented on the same 
battle-field, have stood side by side in the same contest, and 
mingled their blood on the same soil. The shackles have 
fallen from four millions of slaves and immediately the Divine 
hand has placed many of these men in the stern school of war, 
where they have been disciplined, taught to respect rightful 
authority, to see that liberty was not license, to feel that 
they were men who might entertain feelings of patriotism, 
loyalty to government and to right, and to be recognized as 
men. Thus directly in the heart of this nation is another 
just coming into a new life, to new relations and duties 
demanding educational privileges. 

The return of peace has already opened the gateways of 
emigration and hundreds of thousands from foreign shores 
will come to make their homes on free American soil. Kv- 
ery two years a state as populous as Connecticut could be 
formed from these emigrants alone. They are to be integral 
members of the republic. Their children are to receive an 
American education, thorough, comprehensive and common. 
So shall they be fitted for the duties of citizens, and their 
presence shall strengthen the bonds of this government, and 
by a reflex influence mitigate the rigors of tyranny in their 
father land. 

This nation is already an unsolved problem to the states- 
men and monarchs of Europe. Let the people be thor- 
oughly educated, and understand the necessity of order and 
the sanctitv of law, and this government shall be not only 
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the freest but the strongest in the world, commanding the 
attention and respect of other governments, and giving 
encourageinent to the friends of truth and humanity in all 
lands. 

There never was a time more favorable for liberal educa- 
tion than the present. There never was a time calling more 
loudly for universal education, and there never was a nation 
with greater facilities and better opportunities for securing 
such an education than this. 

It is to such a work and at this epoch in our country’s 
history, that teachers are now called. The fields are white 
for the harvest, or fresh for the seed-sower—inviting to all. 
Our commonwealth is small, but her influence has been felt 
in the councils of the nation. Her teachers are found in 
every state of the Union, on the islands of the sea, and they 
have won distinguished laurels in foreign lands. 

So this institution, humble in name and pretentions, may 
have some part in this important national work. During 
the fifteen years of its existence, it has enrolled two thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty eight students upon its records, 
nearly two thousand of these are known to have taught, 
More than one hundred go out annualiy to teach in the 
schools of Connecticut. Between six and seven hundred, or 
one third of the common school teachers of the state, have 
studied here. The demands for teachers from this school have 
never been greater than the present year. These facts should 
fill us with gratitude in these four years of experiment, of 
trial and of change, that so much has been accomplished. 
But let the past be but the beginning. 

Standing now so near an important epoch in our country’s 
history, remembering the struggles and trials through which 
the nation has passed, the friends who have laid down their 
lives in their country’s cause, with grateful recollection of 
him who thought and planned, and those who gave for the 
establishment of this school, with the consciousness of the 
interest which the living here represent and others still fee, 
in it ; with the continued co-operation of one* whose exam- 





*Mrs, Jane A. Porter,—formerly Miss Bartholomew. 
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ple, and influence and kindness have not changed, with the 
change of name and relation, and whose silent, unheralded 
deeds of benevolence, still continue to bless us: gathered 
around this altar where we have so often bowed in prayer, 
in the presence of Him who has been our guide, and from 
whom comes all our strength, let us here resolve that with 
his help we will each of us in the place to which he calls us, 
do what we can for the most liberal, comprehensive education 
of all the children of our state and country; and sincerely 
purpose that so long as there is a single child without right 
education, or a single soul without culture, and we have the 
strength to labor, the tongue to speak, or the heart to pray, 
we will not call our work done. 


SELF COMMAND.* 


We need not only to have our powers drawn out by cul- 
ture, but to be taught how to carry them in the midst of 
difficulty and trial. Man is met on the threshold of active 
life by the stern elements he seeks to mould, and the first test 
they apply to him, is that of self-command. Can he rule the 
elements of his own heart, and stand calm and self-poised 
in trying circumstances, master of himself? This, says 
Solomon, is harder than to take a city, and is in itself a 
greater step towards success. 

We make preparation for our work in the quietude and 
seclusion of academic life, and picture to ourselves a calm 
and tranquil arena on which to toil in the great world. Men 
wiil own the éruth, we say, and listen to reason. They will 
admire the good when it is presented to them, and approve 
the right. Passion and prejudice will die away before can- 
did argument and proof. Men will surely aid those whose 
only object is to be useful. They can not malign, and cast 
out as evil, those who are at work in the service of human- 
ity with an honest purpose to do good! Ah! never could 


*An extract from the discourse of Rey. C. L. Goodell, to the graduating class 
of the State Normal School. 
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there be a greater mistake! You are to perform your work 
in the midst of circumstances that will test your patience 
and prudence and endurance to the very utmost. Like Blon- 
din you will be obliged to boil your kettle on the rope over a 
Niagara—balancing it meanwhile. Ignorance will misjudge 
you. Envy will sting you. Your motives will be traduced. 
Your work will be misrepresented. ‘Those that should up- 
hold you will turn against you. The staff on which you 
lean will often pierce your hand the most severely. You 
will find the world boiling with strife, like the witches caldron, 
and self-control is the rudder that is to direct your ship 
through the seething mass. If you can be vexed, plagued 
and turned out of your course by these things, or made to 
descend to the level of such enemies, and to use their weap- 
ons, how soon will it be done, and all your high hopes of 
benefiting the world will perish. 

Many begin well—but under the trial, lacking ballast, 
yield, and undo all they have done. Many establish a high 
reputation in prosperous days, and in the moments which 
always come to try men’s souls—reveal a character weak as 
a child’s, and startling us with the evil it had concealed. 
What you want is a soul poised in God, loving right for its 
own sake enough to hold to it, though all men forsake you, 
willing to stand up for the truth though you stand alone, ready 
to seek the good of your fellows, when they work most dili- 
gently against you—and against themselves. So only can 
can you do the good you would. 

And here, in the very outset, you are led to Christ. It is 
only He who “being reviled, reviled not again,” that can 
give you complete self-command, that you may use the 
powers you have for the right only—and when evil-treated 
simply suffer your cheek to be blanched for the moment, and 
without bating a jot or tittle of heart or hope, hold on your 
calm high course. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


ILL-HUMOR. 


In the July number of the Journal this question was 
asked—“ Has long continued teaching a tendency i produce 
ill-humor?” Ihave often heard the question discussed by 
teachers, the majority of whom seemed constrained by their 
own experience to answer in the affirmative; and in some 
cases where the contrary statement was made, I have 
thought, having had opportunities for judging for myself, 
that the individuals were strangely unaware of their almost 
daily exhibitions of temper, or were not candid enough to 
admit so painful a truth. It seems to me that teaching has 
this almost universal tendency, although, of course, there 
are honorable and beautiful exceptions. Yet, even where 
the teacher has so much self-command as to remain out- 
wardly quiet and calm under the worst provocations of the 
school-room, a careful observer would notice that this desir- 
able self-possession is but the result, in many instances, of 
hardened sensibilities, and is gained at the expense of many 
of the gentler and sweeter dispositions of the heart and 
mind. Iknew well a young lady, who, from childhood, was 
considered by her friends as remarkable for her gentleness 
and patience, who at the end of three or four years’ teaching 
had developed into an impatient, fretful, and really snappish 
tempered woman. 

And who that had not the grace of a saint and the pa- 
tience of an angel, could meet the thousand daily vexations 
that beset a faithful teacher’s path and not become embit- 
tered or hardened? 'To have one’s best motives misrepre- 
sented—to be treated as their worst enemy by those whom 
we seek to benefit and instruct—to have every word and act 
eagerly caught up and distorted by rebellious and spiteful 
scholars, to be subject to the gossip and criticism of ignorant, 
careless and fault-finding parents, are some of the trials 
which every teacher must encounter. 

There are many people who talk sweetly of the beauty and 
innocence of childhood, as if all the wickedness and crime, 
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all the hateful and horrid passions and tempers that, like 
wild beasts, continually tear and rend society, were but the 
effect of a suddenly injected poison, instead of being the 
natural result of the unchecked dispositions, tempers and 
wills of childhood. 

Without forgetting those spotless little ones, who, “ wan- 
dering out of paradise,” breathe for a brief space the uncon- 
genial airs of earth, and then seek their native heaven—I am 
sure that every candid teacher of experience, and almost 
every parent will admit that children are not the angels that 
they are so often poetically represented. 

Instead of this they are obstinate, perverse, unkind, 
deceitful, untruthful. Not that every child possesses all or 
many of these disagreeable traits, but that some of these are 
daily exhibited in every school and must be a source of con- 
stant pain and annoyance to those who have intrusted to 
them its guidance and control. 

Since these are facts too evident to be disputed, and human 
nature is likely to remain the same, until the Millennium at 
least, it would seem that the teacher’s task can never be 
freed from these vexations. Then how is he to help becom- 
ing fretted, waspish and ill-tempered? A firm resolution to 
preserve the temper at all hazards, and that quiet independ- 
ence which makes one indifferent to the crititcism of the 
ignorant and uncharitable are of great assistance, and if to 
these are added a firm reliance for help from One who pities 
our weakness, who knows our frame and remembers that we 
are dust, would it not be possible so to gain the victory over 
self, as that all these things which now vex and annoy us 
should be helps forward to us in that course of culture 
whereby we hope to make life here worthy, and life hereaf- 
ter full and blessed. Date. 
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For the Common School Journal. 
HELP. 

Ir is an interesting question for the earnest teacher to 
consider how much he should assist his pupils in getting 
their lessons. It is ever to be kept in mind that the great 
object of education is to draw out and develop harmonious- 
ly all the faculties of the mind, thereby enabling the child 
in the course of its onward progress to become an independ- 
ent thinker and a self-regulated individual. ‘True individu- 
aiity can only be gained by independent thought and the 
power of self-investigation. The number of persons in every 
community that have no power and no desire to investigate 
questions for themselves, is an indication that there is some- 
thing defective in their early training. The effects that nat- 
urally follow such a lack of mental power are many and 
varied. We see it in the willingness of so large a number 
to follow party leaders without thought or even care as 
to the result. Every true and philanthropic enterprise that 
comes up for investigation has to battle manfully at first for 
existence, and must win its way slowly, if at all, because it 
is so easy to enlist the prejudices of the thoughtless against 
any new enterprise however noble its object may be. 

The remedy for this state of things must be found ina 
truer development of mind. Each individual must have 
power to investigate. With the power will come the desire 
and use will follow desire as naturally as day succeeds the 
night. It is a question then that comes up for the serious 
consideration of every earnest teacher. How can we make 
our scholars independent thinkers? All, in the present con- 
dition of things, can not have the advantages which our 
higher institutions of learning afford, but our common schools 
should give to alla good education. ‘That education will 
be effective if the individual is taught to think, and given 
the power to educate himself, for education is the work of a 
life time. It is then essential that the child receive a proper 
training in the primary school, as a sure foundation on which 
to build. Thinking should as soon as possible take the 
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place of that parrot like recitation that is sometimes seen 
When the child is able to commence the study of books for 
himself, there is usually more danger of his receiving too 
much help from the teacher rather than not enough. This 
seems to arise from the fact that most parents and many teach- 
ers are more anxious for the rapid progress of the child in books 
than in thoughts. Ina series of school books of any kind, 
if properly arranged, but one new principle will be presented 
at a time, and this will be properly explained and then illus- 
trated by examples. It is the duty of the teacher to see 
that each new principle is thoroughly understood. When 
help is needed by the child, the principle should be clearly 
explained, and the child left to make its application, after 
sufficient illustrations have been given. If the progress 
be slow at first, it will be sure, and a habit of thinking will 
be gradually acquired that will make future progress much 
more rapid than it could otherwise be. It is certainly a sad 
sight to see pupils growing up and depending entirely upon 
the teacher to do all the thinking. They should be thrown 
upon their own resources and encouraged to search and in- 
vestigate for themselves. In this way we believe a common 
school education could be made much more useful and 
eflective even if a much smaller number of books should be 
consumed. If when in school the child learns to depend 
upon the teacher to solve all problems and remove all diffi- 
culties, after the school days are over it will as certainly find 
some one else to do his thinking in all the great problems of 
life. If such scholars are sent out from our schools, it is no 
wonder that designing politicians and men whose whole 
composition after severe analysis shows nothing but selfish- 
ness, should rule at their pleasure. If the moral perceptions 
are clear and active, it will require no more mental power to 
comprehend the questions that come up for investigation in 
the course of life than to solve a difficult problem, in arith- 
metic or algebra, or go through a complete demonstration 
in geometry. The great trouble is we do not train our schol- 
ars to be independent thinkers. If the child should some- 
times become impatient and desire the teacher to remove 
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difficulties which the child can overcome himself, be kind and 
patient but by all means encourage him to do the labor 
alone. A few victories will give courage and self-reliance. 
What can give more joy to the teacher than to see his pupils 
gradually withdrawing their dependence upon him and be- 
coming noble, and self-reliant scholars? In such we see the 
promise of a bright future. They will be no menials to do 
another's bidding, but will be noble and independent in 
action,—the nation’s hope, the world’s blessing. There is 
in the mind of every child a feeling of satisfaction whenever 
it knows that it has gained a victory. This feeling may be 
made of great use by the teacher in stimulating effort. ‘The 
spirit scorns chains. It likes to go forth fearless and free. 
Every new step gives additional vigor. Every new con- 
quest prepares the way fora still nobler achievement. Every 
upward step gives an enlarged view. Every new acquisi- 
tion gives greater power for acquiring. Gradually but sure- 
ly the mind will put forth efforts, when it feels its power. 
The more it becomes conscious, the greater will be its effort. 
“ Thought is the spirit’s bread. By thought the mind is fed.” 
Give proper food and it will daily grow. Restrain thoughts 
and it will wither like the unused limb. How many suffer 
in spirit from want of thought! ‘hat which is the spirit’s 
eternal birthright, how little it is called into action. The 
teacher should cater for the spirit of the child. It is the 
noblest of all privileges to awaken thought in the youthful 
mind. It is the truest of all joys to see it developing by 
your skillful touch. How much better to awaken thought 
than to make a storehouse of the mind, Then it is always 
ready for action. No useless rubbish encumbers its power. 
Lend a helping hand skillfully when needed, but never do 
for the child what it can do for itself. Help little, but help 
well. By so doing you will see many beautiful structures 
developing in the minds of your pupils. T. K. P. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 


Ir is right to consider the effect any pursuit or profession 
may have upon our moral and spiritual nature. While there 
is work enough for all to do, yet all are not equally qualified 
by nature for every field of action. Not every soldier could 
make a successful general, neither can all make successful 
teachers. Before entering any calling, we should consider 
our natural fitness for the situation. Shakespere says, 

‘To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
. Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Such advice is good and should be heeded by all, espec- 

ially by those who would enter the teacher’s profession. 


“ Let our unceasing, earnest prayer,” 


be, first to find our true sphere of action, then we can labor 
with success and feel] that we are growing as well as /abor- 
ing. Should any teacher feel that his profession has a dete- 
riorating effect upon the mind and character, it would be 
well to inquire as to the cause of such a result, It may be 
such have mistaken their calling. For 

“‘ When our duty’s task is wrought 

In unison with God’s great thought,” 
no such results ought to follow. If it arises from incidental 
causes, they should be removed at once that bright improve- 
ment may lead the mind and 


‘* Gladness in the heart may dwell, 
As music in the ocean shell.” 


Some of the noblest spirits that ever dwelt on the earth have 
been teachers. ‘They showed their profession from a natural 
love for it, became bright and shining lights in the intellectual 
world, acquired a calm and noble serenity of mind, a sweet 
trusting, childlike disposition, and “went over the river’ 
with the golden wishes of hundreds that they had trained to 
honor, virtue and usefulness. With such examples before 
me, I can not feel that the teacher’s calling deteriorates the 
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mind or renders the disposition peevish and fretful as is 
sometimes urged. Children are naturally joyous, trusting 
and confiding; are full of laughter, frolic and song ; love to 
be gay, lively and social. If some of these qualities need 
to be guided and sometimes repressed, yet they are inspiring 
to those who look on them with a right spirit. It was these 
qualities with others that inspired the poet when he said, 

“‘T love to look upon a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play.” 

The social nature of a true teacher will be warmed and 
purified. As soon as the child feels that the teacher’ is a 
friend, its heart will warm with love and it will manifest it 
in various ways. Many little acts of kindness, many little 
deeds of love will burst forth spontaneously from the child 
heart. These must have their effect. Like begets like, so 
love begets love. Every such act can not fail of making 
the teacher more loving, more pure and more careful and 
desirous of doing good to those around him. ‘Thus he wil! 
soon come to feel that 

“The good is growing, 
The truth is flowing 
On forever.” 

The intellectual powers of the teacher will be quickened 
and called into more vigorous exercise by the practice of his 
profession. Whoever would awaken intellectual activity in 
others must awaken it in himself. Whoever would lead oth- 
ers in the path of knowledge, must walk therein himself ; 
whoever would lead others to improve, will feel the spirit 
of improvement also. The history of our most successful 
teachers is proof of these assertions. It has been truly 
said, “ Nothing is so indicative of deepest culture as a tender 
regard of the ignorant.” Such a feeling the true teacher will 


have: 
“ With a high and holy purpose, 
Doing all thou hast to do; 
Seeking ever man’s upraising. 
With the highest end in view.” 


The true teacher feels a constant desire to benefit his pu- 
pils. That desire may at first be confined to his own school, 
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but it will soon widen, like the circle on the lake, and em- 
brace society, the nation, the world. The world’s best 
teachers are her noblest philanthropists. 


im A 


uvery effort, every hour, 
Nerves the worker with new power.” ‘ye 


OBJECT-LESSON ON IRON. 


Tracuer. Now, class, look at this, and tell me what it is. 

Class. A piece of iron. 

T. Yes. You may name as many of its properties as 
you can, and I will write them on the blackboard for you. 

C. It is heavy, hard, solid, stiff, of a dark color, dull, 
can’t see through it— 

T. Stay, that will not do; “can’t see through it” will not 
look well on the blackboard; you must think of a word to 
express that property. 

C. Opaque. 

T. Right; go on. 

C. Iron is imperfect. 

T. How did you discover that? 

C. You told us that gold, silver and platinum are the 
only perfect metals; therefore iron must be an imperfect 
metal. 

T. Very good; Iam quite encouraged to find you re- 
membering so well, and reasoning for yourselves. Can you 
think of any other properties? Can you break this piece of 
iron? 

C. No; it is tough. 

7. <A better word? 

C. Tenacious. 

T. Right; and if it is tenacious, what other properties 
will it be likely to possess? Do you remember what we 
said upon this subject when we were talking about gold? 

UC. Yes, teacher; it will be malleable and ductile. 

T. Because it is tenacious? 

C. No; but it could not be malleable and ductile if it 
were not tenacious. 

T. Very well; can you name any substances that are 
tenacious, but possess neither of the other properties? 

C. Wood, leather, cloth and paper. 

T. Right; all metals, however, possess the properties of 
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malleability, ductility, and tenacity, in a greater or less de- 
gree. Will iron melt? 

C. Yes. 

T. Therefore it is—? 

C. Fusible. 

T. Right. Now I will show you the other side of this 
piece of iron; what will you say of it? 

It is rusty, red and rough. 

What will make iron become rusty? 

Letting it remain in water. 

In the course of time what will the rust do to the iron? 
It will eat it away. 

Do you know a word which ex pressess this property 
of being eaten away by rust? No? Itiscorrosive. Acids 
will corrode more quickly than water; what is an acid? 

C. Any thing that has a sharp, sour taste. 

T. Yes; now read over the properties of iron, as they 
are written on the blackboard. 

C. Iron is heavy, hard, solid, stiff, of a dark color, dull, 
opaque, imperfect, tenacious, malleable, ductile, fusible, and 
corrosive. 

T. What is done to the iron to make it malleable and 
ductile? 

C. It is heated. 


AQ AQAA 


T. Do you know how many kinds of iron there are? 

C. Three; forged iron, cast iron, and steel. 

T. Very good; do you know any other name for forged 
iron? 

C. Wrought iron. 

T. What is the meaning of the word wrought? 

C. Worked. 


T. Yes; what then do you understand wrought iron to 
be? 

C. Tron worked into shape. 

7. But what must be done to it before it will be soft 
enough to be beaten into the form or shape desired? 

C. It must be made hot. 

T. What is the iron block, upon which the blacksmith 
forges his iron, called? 

C. An anvil; a forge. 

T. Both are correct. What is cast iron? 

C. Iron melted until it can be poured into molds. 

T. Yes; it requires a great degree of heat to convert 
iron into a liquid; you have, perhaps, some of you, been in 
an iron-foundry, and have seen the liquid fire pouring heav- 
ily down from the furnaces. 
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C. I have, teacher. 

T. You can tell us something, then, of the process of 
casting, and of the molds. 

C. The molds are made of a kind of loam, or clay; all 
the patterns that are to be raised-work on the iron, are hol- 
lowed out in the clay; and all patterns that are to appear 
hollowed on the iron, are raised on the clay. After the 
melted iron is poured into the shapes, it remains to get quite 
cold. The molds are then broken off, and the iron remains 
of the required form. 

T. Which is the more durable, wrought or cast iron? 

C. Wrought iro:; cast iron easily breaks. 

T. The casting of iron, then, destroys the tenacity, and 
renders it—what instead. 

C. Brittle. 

T. Right. What do vou consider steel to be? 

C. The best kind of iron. 

T. That is about correct: it is iron worked into a more 
perfect form. Can you describe the process? 

C. It is made hot, and then put into cold water. 

T. Yes; the fire for heating itis chiefly composed of 
charcoal ashes and bone shavings; this gives the iron a 
whiter appearance, and renders the grain, if I may call it so, 
closer and finer. After this heating it will bear a very high 
polish. What is the red hot iron plunged into cold water 
for? 

C. To make it hard. 

T. You would do better to say, “to temper it.” The 
temper signifies the degree of hardness and brittleness, or of 
softness and elasticity to which it is brought; the more sud- 
denly it is cooled, the harder and more brittle it becomes, 
the more slowly it is allowed to cool, the softer and more 
elastic it will be. What do you understand this property, 
which we call elasticity, to be? 

C. The power to spring back into the shape it has been 
forced out of. 

T. Very well. Now tell me some of the uses of iron. 

C. To make stoves, machines, engines, chains, farm and 
garden tools, ships— 

T. You would find it difficult to name all the uses to 
which iron is applied, they are so numerous; but we must 
not omit cutlery. Who can t Il what cutlery is? 

C. Knives, scissors, swords, chisels, plane-irons— 

T. Yes; instruments used in cutting. Of what are 
they chiefly made? 

Cc. Of steel. 
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T. Why is steel used for the manufacture of cutlery ? 

C. Because it is hard; it will take a fine keen edge ; and 
can be highly polished. 

T. Which do you consider the more usefui metal, iron 
or gold. 

C. Tron. 

T. You are quite right; the loss of iron would cause us 
far more inconvenience than the loss of gold would; yet we 
are in the habit of speaking of gold as being more precious 
than iron, and it is far more expensive. How is this? 

C. Because there is less gold than iron in the world. 

T. You are right; the value of any article is determined 
by its abundance or scarcity, and by ‘the ease or difficulty 
with which it can be obtained. Where is iron found ? 

C. In almost every country in the world. 

T. Itis; aud we shall do well to notice the wisdom and 
benevolence of God, in thus universally diffusing so useful 
a metal. Had it only been found in a few places, it would 
not have been, as it is now, within the easy reach of all; 
the cost of transportation would have made it much more 
expensive. But Edwaid has a question to ask, let us hear 
what is. 

Ji. What do you mean by transportation, teacher ? 

T. Are you puzzled by a word so easily defined? The 
class will turn their thoughts from iron to derivations, a few 
moments. What does the allix “ tion” signify ? 

C. The act of. 

T. Very good. Now there are two other parts to the 
word. Give me the roots and significations. 

C. Porto, to carry; trans, over or beyond. 

7. Well, then, the word means—? 

C. ‘The act of carrying over. 

T. Yes; then the expense of carrying iron a long distance, 
either over land or water, would make it cost more. As you 
have been very attentive to the lesson, I will tell you one or 
two historical facts which have some connection with our 
subject. 

Peter the Great, emperor of Russia, learned the trade of a 
blacksmith, in order to set an example to his subjects ; and 
when be worked at the forge,he made the boyards, or nobie- 
men, blow the bellows, stir the fire, carry coals, and perform 
all the other offices of blacksmiths. 

Gustavus Vasa, king of Sweden, worked as a common 
laborer in the iron mines of Dalecarlia; the miners grew 
very fond of him, and heartily embracing his cause, enabled 
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him to resist the tyrannical Danish king, Christian the Sec- 
ond. ‘The memory of Gustavus Vasa is still held in great 
veneration. 

A few years ago, an American blacksmith, who was very 
fond of learning, undertook to study different languages, and 
was so diligent that he soon learned, I think it was fifteen 
languages. He then started on a tour through Europe, deliv. 
ering lectures. People call him “ the learned blacksmith.” 

Boys, what can hinder vou from doing as well?  Dili- 
gence and perseverance will enable you to overcome difficul- 
ties, and rise to any height which other men have been able 


to reach ; and perhaps even to go a step beyond them. 
“ Allthat other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not you? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
Try, try, try again.” 


This lesson should now be recapitulated. 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS AND CHANGES. 

Since our last number was in type our state Legislature 
has seen fit to make some important changes in the educa- 
tional department of the state. Whether these changes 
were wisely made or vot the future will determine. It is 
well known that heretofore the State Superintendent of 
schools was, ex-officio, principal of the State Normal School. 
For nearly ten years this oflice was ably filled by the Hon. 
David N. Camp, whose energies and talents were devoted 
to the appropriate duties of the office,—an office for which 
he was admirably fitted by his familiarity with the whole 
system of popalar education, as well as from his deep sym- 
pathy with common schools and their teachers. 

Heretofore, too, the general management of the Normal 
School and its interests were intrusted to a Board of Trus- 
tees,—composed of one from each county in the state. The 
action of the legislature created, instead of these ‘Trustees, 
a“ Board of Education,’—to be composed of four members 
in addition to the Governor and Lieut.-Governor. It would 
have been a pleasant and courteous act if the faithful and 
Vou. XII. 16 
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well rendered services of the former’ Board had received the 
acknowledgment or thanks of the Legislature, or if some of 
them had been honored with positions on the new Board. 
They were all men of sterling worth, deeply interested in 
the cause of popular education and without any pecuniary 
consideration they had well performed their duties. And 
yet they were summarily set aside without even a vote of 
thanks. Is it not true that bodies of men are often guilty of 
acts which would be considered, to say the least, quite un- 
courteous if performed by individuals? 

The Legislature also provided that the offices of Superin- 
tendent and Principal of the Normal School should be dis- 
tinct and separate offices. It was argued, and we thought 
with some reason, that the faithful discharge of the duties 
of either office would be sufficient to engross the time and tax 
the abilities of any man. In compliance with this provision 
the new Board appointed the Hon. David N. Camp Princi- 
pal of the Normal School. This we think was an excellent 
appointment. It would not be easy to find another man as 
well fitted for the position. He has been connected with the 
institution from its commencement and is perfectly familiar 
with all the details of its management. We believe this ap- 
pointment will meet the approbation of the friends of edu- 
cation throughout the state. For its secretary, or Superintend- 
ent of Schools, the Board has appointed Daniel C. Gilman, 
Esq., of New Haven,—a gentleman of liberal education and 
culture,—one whose talents and energies may be profitably 
given to the important duties of the new position. The 
office is certainly one of the most important in the state. 
The duties are many, varied and arduous,—sufficient to tax 
the entire time, energies and talents of the ablest man. The 
improvement and elevatiou of our common schools will be 
a slow work,—but patient, persevering, laborious effort in 
their behalf will find a rich reward. We cordially welcome 
Mr. Gilman to the labors and pleasures of his new office, 
and assure him that he will find our best teachers ready to 
render cheerful cooperation iu carrying forward the good 
cause. While the office will prove no sinecure to any man, 


the earnest and faithful discharge of incumbent duties will 
bring a rich and satisfactory reward. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


New Haven. A. P. Parisn, Esq., for many years principal of the 
High School in Springfield, Mass., has been appointed Superintend- 
ent of the schools in this city. Mr. Parish’s long and varied experi- 
ence in the school room, and his active interest in the cause of educa- 
tion tend to give him rare fitness for the duties of his new position. 
We welcome him to Connecticut, and trust his labors will prove both 
pleasant and useful. In him the teachers of the Elm city will find a 
true friend and counsellor. 

We regret that the Eaton school has suffered the loss of its princi- 
pal, Geo. F. Puetrs, Esq. Mr. Phelps, as a teacher and discipli- 
narian, had no superior in the state, and he was ever ready to codperate 
in the good work of education wherever opportunity offered, and we 
feel that not only the Eaton school, but the State has suffered a very 
severe loss in the removal of Mr. Phelps. We wish him success and 
happiness wherever he may be called to labor. 

Henry Sastry, EsqQ., formerly of Naugatuck, but more recently of 
New Jersey, has been elected Mr. Phelp’s successor. Mr. Sabin is 
a good scholar and an efficient teacher, and we hupe his new situation 
will prove every way pleasant. 

& Witrimantic. D. P. Corsry, A. M., has been elected principal 
of the Union school in this place. Mr. C. previously taught in Wil- 
limantic, and his services were highly appreciated. 

New Britain. Joun F. Peck, A. M., late of the Milford High 
school, succeeds Mr. Creevy in charge of the New Britain High school, 
Mr. Peck is an accomplished and efficient teacher and we welcome 
him to his new field of labor, and trust he will find it in every respect 
pleasant. Mr. Creevy has well conducted the school during a year 
and gained many friends. He returns to his collegiate studies, but 
we hope he will again engage in the work of teaching. 

It is to be regretted that Miss Carrie Stickney, who has so long 
and so ably filled the position of assistant teacher, has been obliged, 
on account of ill health, to resign her position. Miss H. Lovelj 
succeeds Miss Stickney. 


SANBORN Tenney. We are glad to learn that this gentleman, 
whom many of our readers have met at Teacher’s Institutes, has been 
elected Professor of Natural History, ete., in Vassar Female College. 
No better man could be selected for the place,—and we congratulate 
both the college and Prof. Tenney. 
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H. B. Bucknay, late of our Normal School has also been appointed 
to a professorship in Vassar College, and will we believe prove to be 
“the right man in the right place.” 
Phe college has just commenced operations and promises to be- 
come one of the most successful and useful institutions in our land, 
and will prove a most enduring monument to the memory of its 


founder. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION and NATIONAL TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. Some account of the doings of these Associa- 


tions will be given in our next. 


Strate Teacners’ AssociaTiIon. A notice of next meeting will 
be found on another page. 


Ovur Jourxat. It will be perceived that we publish our Sept. and 
Oct. Nos. in one; and the Nov. and Dec. Nos. will be published in the 
same manner. By a vote of the association we were authorized to 
issue ten numbers the present year,—averaging 20 pages to each—or 
200 pages in all. The greatly increased expense of printing rendered 


this necessary. 


gS We would call attention to the advertisement of Emerson’s 
Avithmeties. We have with satisfaction examined some of the proof 
sheets and believe Prof. Emerson is competent to the work he has 
undertaken. 


New Mirrorp. C. A. Todd, Esq, has resigned his position as 
teacher in the public school of this village after a long and successful 
period of eleven and a half years. 

He is a highly esteemed, active and eflicient instructor, ever untir- 
ng in his efforts to secure the highest and best interests of his pupils 


ing 
in whom they lose a tried friend. 
Ile retires from his labor in the educational field for the purpose of 


recruiting his health. O. L. H. 
NorMAL Scuoor. This institution commences a new year with 
very encouraging prospects. The Faculty consists of 
Davip N. Camp, A. M., Principal. 
Joun N. Bartiett, Associate Principal. 
C. A. IIlotcomn, 
Louis batt, > Teachers. 
Miss Haikniet N. Marsuatt, ) 
A Meritep Comriement. In July last the Alumni of the Nan- 
tucket Academy, or High School, had a grand re-union, at which the 
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Rev. C. F. Ewer, of New York, gave an admirable address, from 
which we take the following pleasant allusion to our good friend A. 
Morse, Esq., of Hartford,—who for sixteen years was at the head of 
the Nantucket School: 

“The Alumni Catalogue will show, if I mistake not, the names of 
nine hundred and one pupils, as having passed from beneath his gen- 
ial culture : and le returns among us to-day, respected, beloved by all 
of that nine hundred who are present, and the recipient of their 
heart-felt and universal gratitude. ‘The twenty-six years that have 
elapsed since he took charge of the school, in touching him so gently 
that they seem only to have availed to add to his brow the halo of 
silver, have availed to surround him with this unusual and proud cir- 
clet of nearly a thousand warm hearts and true friends. 

Time thet mellows, even destroys so much in the picture of the 
past, has not availed to obliterate in all that scene of which he was 
the centre, this fact, that his influence over our characters, and labors 
in our behalf, have been a power solely for good in all our lives. And 
I am sure I am justified in the belief that the magic of no other name 
could have summoned this Festival into being. Now that we are 
here, no longer in the relative position of teacher and pupils, but all 
adults, we rejoice, one and all, to grasp him by the hand as father 
and friend.” 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The 13th Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in Wil- 
limantic,—commencing Thursday evening, Oct. 26th, and closing on 
the evening of the following day. The exercises will be as follows : 

Thursday evening, at 7 o’clock, opening exercises. At 7.30 Lee- 
ture by Hon. D. C. Gilman of New Haven,—Secretary of the Board 
of Education: Subject,—* Horace Mann :—our lessons from his life 
—To be followed by a discussion. 

Friday, A. M. Business meeting at 9 o’clock. 

Ai 10 o'clock, Henry M. Knight, M. D., of Lakeville, will read 
a paper on “The Physical care Teachers owe their pupils.” A dis- 
cussion will follow. 

At 11 o’clock, Henry E. Sawyer of Middletown will open a discus- 
sion on “The duties of Parents to Common Schools.” 

P. M., 2 o’clock. Choice of officers. At 2.30, Lecture by J. W. 
Allen of Norwich. 

At 3.30, E. B. Jennings of New London, will read a paper or open 
a discussion. 

At 7 o’clock, the Association will meet for discussion and closing 
addresses. 
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Free return tickets may be expected over the Hartford, Providence 
and Fishkill; Hartford, New Haven and Springfield ; and Northern 
and New London Railroads. Hotel accommodations at Willimantic 
may be expected at reduced rates. 

J. Nz: Bartiett, President. 

New Briratn, Sept. 15, 1865. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


At a meeting of State Superintendents, held at Harrisburg, Pa. 
on the 16th of August, it was voted to form a NationaL Assocta- 
TION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, to be composed of those devo- 
ted to the supervision of schools in the several States and the larger 
cities of the country. 

The first meeting will be held at the Crry of Wasninaton, D.C, 
on Tuespay, Fespruary 6th, 1866, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

A report of a committee on a plan for permanent organization may 
then be expected. 

For the purpose of introducing topics for discussion, with the results 
of mature investigation, papers will be read as follows: 

1. School Statistics—their value, the points of inquiry, and the 
mode of collecting them. By Hon. Cuas. R. Cospurn, State Super- 
intendent, Penn. 

2. Practicability of Greater Uniformity in the School Systems of 
the different States. By Rev. L. Van Boxkke en, State Superin- 
tendent, Md. i 

3. National Bureau of Education. By Hon. E. E. Wire, State 
Superintendent, Ohio. 

4. Free High Schools an essential part of each State School System. 
By Hon. J. Waite, Sec. of Board of Education, Mass. 

5. Cost per capita of Education in the different States. 

6. Leading features of a Model State School System. 

7. What are the Greatest Defects in the existing Systems in the 
several States ? 

It is desired that these papers shall be briefi—each not exceeding 
twenty minutes in the reading,—that the time may be given largely 
to discussion. 

The state of our country invites new efforts in behalf of the great 
cause of Public Instruction. Never, since the Christian era, has 
there been a more urgent demand for labor on the part of the friends 
of Education, nor a more inviting field for results. In several States 
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new systems are to be organized, in all, progress is needed. A free 
comparison of views as to defects existing, and improvements needed, 
on tie part of those who have had the largest experience and the 
widest observation, promises to make the meeting in Washington one 
of rare interest and value. 
Birnpsey Grant Norturop, President. 
L. Van BoKKkeELen, (State Supi. Md.,) Secretary. 
Boston, Sept. 4, 1865. 
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Now Read ve 
NATURAL HISTORY, 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY 
For Schools, Colleges and the General Reader. 
By SANBORN TENNEY, A. M., 
AUTHOR OF “GEOLOGY, ETC.,” AND PROFESSOR OF NATURAL HISTO- 


RY IN VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 


IWustrated with over Five Hundred Engravings. 


In this book particular attention has been given to a full description 
of the Quadrupeds, Insects, Reptiles, Fishes, shells, &e., of North 
America, and especially of those appertaining to our own country. 
As a complete Manual of “Zoology,” it is believed that this volume 
surpasses any yet published. The illustrations are on “a scale,” and 
engraved in the very best style. 

&= Copies sent to Teachers for Ecamination, prepaid per mail, 
on receipt of $2. 


Oct. 1865.  €, SCRIBNER & CO., 124 Grand Streei, N. ¥. 












































AN @LD SUN RISING WITH NEW SPL’ NDOR. 
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: cy "1 EK BEST. 
EVERY FAMILY AND EVERY STUDENT, 
SHOULD HAVE 
WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH 3000 ILLUSTRATIOAS. 


{The best English Dictionary, (1) in its ErrmoLoaircs; so says the North American Review 
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for January, 1865; (2) Vocaspubary ; hax 114.00) words—10,000 more than any — English 
Dictionary : (8) Derinitions : always excelling in this, made now still more valué ible ; (5) Pronuy- 
CIATION; Prof. Russell, the eminent orth mga declares the revised Webster ‘ ‘the hs st con- 
tribution to science, jit-rature and educati * * yet profuced ; °° (6) PicrortaAL ILtustRa- 


: (7) one of which, that of Fictitious N imes, is worth thejeost of the volume ; (3) is the 
(9) in MecnanicaL Execurion; (10) the Larcesr s.ngle volume ever published. 
% ) aD ‘ » r rap) ) We 
IN ONE VOLUME OF L8i0 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES; 
And in Various Common and Fine Bindings, 
“GET THE LATEST.” “ GET THE BEST.” 
“GEL WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spr vorretp. Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

“Tn our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either Euglanil or America can boast.—Na- 
tioaal (Quarterly Review, Oct.. 1864. 

“No English scholar ean dispense with this work.”— Bibliotheca Sarra, Jan., 1865. 

“Truly a Mognum Opus, amonument of indu try, irch andl erudition, worthy the most 
cordial recognition and highest «rais, of all who write, speak or study the English langu: 

Svang. Quart. Review, Jan., 1865. 

* In its zeneral accuracy, completeness and practical utility,—the work is one whic h none who 
reat or write can henceforward afford to dispense with.— Atlantic ‘ Aly, Now } 

“Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other ‘iving languaze has a Die tion: wey which so 
fu ly and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last etition of Webster does tiat of our 
written and spoken English tongue.” Harper's Magazine, Jan., 1865 

* THe New Werster is glorious—it is perfect—it distances an'l defies competition—it leaves 
nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business enterprise, magnifi- 
cent in conception «and almost faultless in execution, I think it equally adimircable.””—J. 
Raymond, LL. D. Pres. Vassar College. 


WESSTER'S SCHOGL DICTIONARIES, Viz. 
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I. The Primary. Il. igh School. V. Counting House. 
HI. Common Sehool, IV. Academie. VI. University. 


These popular Sch ol Dictionsries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensively regarded 
a: the Stundard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, and as THE BEST 
Victionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and others. They are much more 
extensively sold and used than all others combined 

Webster's School Dictionaries are petblisued and so'd by Mason & Hamlin, 274 Wasington St. 
Roston ; Mason Brothers, New York; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Sold by a!l book- 
81] 








‘Twenty-five copies of Weastrer's New ILLustratep Dictiosarirs have just been p laced in 
ar ‘many of the Boston publie schools, by the School Board of that city. 

{The State of Maryland having recently established a free school system, its State joard of 
Education has just adopted Webster's Series of Dictionaries as the standard, and for exclusive 
use in the public schools of that state 

(Nearly every State Superintendent of Publie Instruction in the Union or corresponding 
© ficer, where such an one exists, has recommended Webster's Dictionary in the strongest terms. 
Among them are those of Maine, New fampshire. Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
nec icut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, In liana, Lilinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, Iowa. Wisconsin, Minne:ota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also 
Canada—TWENTY JUREE in all. 

BSept.--1°65. 




















NEW ERA IN THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


ALL THE LATIN PROSE REQUIRED FOR ENTERING COLLEGE 
IN ONE VOLUME. 


A PREPARATORY LATIN PROSE BOOK, 


Containing all the Latin Prose necessary for entering Colleve, with references to Hark- 
ness’ and Andrews’ and Stodd: tard’ s Latin Grammars; Notes, Critienl] and Explan- 
atery; a vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical Index. A New Enrrion 
contuining. in addition to the above, a quantity Easy of Prose Selections, designed 
to supply the place of a Latin Reader; also, additional Prose matter, especially 
prepared for, and adapted to, the Introductory Course of Latin Prose at Havard 
University. Thirteenth Edition, Enlarged and improved. By J. H. Hanson A. 
M. Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute. 1l2mo. pp. 900. Price $3. 
Probably no work has for a long time been issued which has so completely met 
the wants of stucents as this happily conceived volume by Mr. Hanson. Comprising 
in one beok all the Latin Prose required for entrance into any of onr colleges: the 
Text, the most approved; REFERENCEs, to the two best grammars in use; NoTes, 
briet and tu the point, giving aid where it is needed, and yet not doing the pupil's 
work for him; a fall VocanuLany, with other great merits; it has received the ap- 
proval of a large number of eminent professors and teachers, and has been intro- 
duced into many of our best schools and colleges, 

PRI SIDE _ CHAMPLIN of Waterville College, pronounces it “* A work of great 















mnerit * * * The book can not fail of being favorably received by classical 
ten hers.’ 

Aud S. Wh Taylor, Principal of Phillips Academy—high authority in ev rk ee. g 
vertuining to the subject—says: “ No book of the kind has appeared which is better 


adapted to lay the rij ght foundation for a thorough knowledge of the Latin langu: ge.” 


Companion to Hanson’s Latin Prose Book. 


A HANDBOOX OF LATIN POETRY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, 


Containing Selections from Virgil, Ovid and Horace: with Notes, critical and explan 
atoryv: and References to Harkness’ and Andrews’ and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars. 
By J. H. Hanson, A. M., Principal of the Waterville Classical Institute and W. 
J. Rotre, A. M., Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Ready early in 
September. 12mo. Price $3. 

Sh ortls after the publicationof the “ Preparatory Latin Prose Book,” the author 
and publishers of th: it work began to receive requests from teachers in different 
parts of the couutry, that a book of Latin Poetry on the same plan might be prepared. 
The “ Handbook of Latin Poetry,” is the result of an effort to meet this popular demand. 

lhe book comprises from Virgil, the first six Books of Hneid, the first two books 
of the Georgics, and six of the Eclogues; from Ovid, twenty- five Mythological Tales 
from the Metamorp! 1oses; from Horace, more than fifty of the Odes, the Carmen 

Seculare, five of the Satires, seven of the Epistles, and the Ars Poetica. 

The Selections from Virgil include more than is required for admission to most of 
the colleges in the country; and the Selections from Ovid and Horace both in quan- 
tity and quality, are a full equivalent for the omitted portions of Virgil. 

For Female Seminaries and Colleges, it is believed that the book will meet a want 
W ge has long been widely felt. 

* Attention is respectfully requested to this valuable series, which, from its con- 
venience, value and economy, deserves careful examination. 

ieee copies furnished on receipt of one-half the price. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers 
Oct.—1865. 117 Washington St., Boston. 
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PRESENT THEIR COMPLIMENTS TO THE 


TEACHERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


and beg to inform them, that being desirous to keep the system IN ADVANCE OF ALL 
OTHERS, as hy the unanimous verdict of the Country it always has been, the y are now issuing 
AN ENTIRELY New Epition, Revisep, Re-ARRANGED, AND IMPROVED, and em- 
bracing the combined results of ‘the experience of our talented authors. 












THIS SYSTEM COMPRISES 

Ist. A SERIES OF COPY BOOKS. Common Scnoor Series, 
Business Series, Lapies’ SERIES, ORNAMENTAL Book, and Drityt Book. 

2d. OBLIQUE LINES. For Teaching the Proper Slope in Writing. 

3d. A MANUAL OF PENMANSHIP. Containing a Full State- 
ment of Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Celebrated Method of Teaching. 

4th. NATIONAL WRITING TABLETS. Fac-similes of the Prin- 
ciples and Letters, thoroughly analyzed, as written of large size on the Blackboard, con- 
taining also Exercises for Drill and Class-Teaching. 

Sth. A SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING. Inwhich the Day-Book, 
Journal, and Ledger are presented in written form. 


This is not merely a Series of COPY BOOKS, but a METHOD OF INSTRUCTION. 


While it directs and exemplifies to the Pupil what is to be written, it at the same time 
instructs the Teacher how to conduct the exercises successfully. 


STANDING PRE-EMINENT ABOVE ALL OTHERS IN 
Originality, Simplicity, and Mathematical Exactness and Beauty, 


it is expressly adapted to the Schools of the United States, and comprehends every 
thing requisite for the convenience of the Teacher, and the needs of the Scholar. 





So widely known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 


EP. D. & SS. 


are as universally understood at sight as are the letters, U. S. A. 
Its Immense Popularity arises from, 1, Its Completeness. 2, Its Simplicity. 3. Its 
Variety. 4. Its Progressiveness. 5. Its Enterprise. 6. Its Beauty, 7. Its Originality. 


Its Transcendent Superiority over all others asa SYSTEM FOR PUBLIC SCIIOOL 
~ INSTRUCTION, cannot BE DENIED. 


° a ° | 
The Best Teachers Assert it! Experience has Proved it! 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
*,* Please send tor Specimens and Circulars. 117 Washington St., Boston. 
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VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C€O., Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


METHODs oF InstrucTION: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.75. 

Rirrer’s COMPARATIVE GeoGRAPHY. Lectures on Comparative Geography, by 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Translated for 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 

I have read Ritter’s “ Comparative Geography,” as translated by William L. Gage, 
with very great satisfaction. It is a comprehensive, compact, and clear statement of 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geography, as presented in our ordi- 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but merely a collection of facts and fragments; 
in this book, however, all details find their proper place ina philosophical system. No 
teacher of Geography should be without the book. J. P. WicKERSHAM. 

ScnooLt Ecosomy: A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By pa Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Prin- 
cipal of the Penn. State Normai School at Millersville. 12mo. $1.50. 

From the Massachusetts Teacher. 

We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent volume, be- 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect of the 
wise and good. 





MENTAL GEoMETRY: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrations in Planes, 
Solids, and Spherics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve the same purpose in 
Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. 

From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 

Iam of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematical students. 

From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 

The work is a master-piece. 

Lixcouy’s BorantEs. I. Lincoln's Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs. 
Lincoln’s “ Lectures on Botany.’ For the use of Public Schools, and the younger 
pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, author of 
“Lincoln’s Botany,’ * Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,’’ etc. 12mo. 60c. 

II. Lincoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revi-ed and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 
Botany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrated upon 
the Linnzean and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for Colleges, 
Schools, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln Phelps.) 
late Principal of the Patapsco Institute of Maryland, author of a series of works on 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
and illustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Supplement, containing a 
familiar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial om for Analysis of the 
same. 12mo. $2.00. 

A GuIpE To Experiments IN Pritosopny. Frick’s PuysicaAt Tecunics: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
Physical Apparatus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D. 1vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated. $3.00. 

“ We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or circumstahees cut them off trom access toa good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. * * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher and student will find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratory.’’—| Silliman’s Journal. 

Crooks AND Scnem’s New Latin-EnGiisu Scnoot Lexicon. On the basis of 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F. Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J. 
Schem, A. M. 1 vol. Svo. $3.50. 

From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Seminary. 

It seems to me to be admirably,adapted to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies, 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conciseness, and remarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust 
this volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. 














SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
SERTES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
- as First Reader “ s“ ss 120 
“ “ Second * “ “ “ ss 216 
“ “ Third ‘ is “ “ “ 216 
“ “ Fourth “ “ “ “ 336 
“ “cs Fifth “ “ “ “ 528 
“ Pronouncing Spelling Book, “ 168 


Tn consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
speciality of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Leaders. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

G2" We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

& The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the Jatest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 

Tuk MaGAzixe from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 


ah) YNOW Din nN) ,) 

THE NEW FIFTH READER, 
just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before th 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces inthe ianguage. It is eminently a book ron THE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 

YADODRNTS NEW PRON ICING SpP Pp 
SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 
has among its features a New AND IMPROVED SysTtEM OF NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE Worps, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 

system of indicating pronunciation. 
Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—ly. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 
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This remarkable System begins its fifth year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while 
this has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 
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The secret of its success lies in the fact that it was made in the school-room, 
and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 
} 


4; 


t fis screntific. 


t is plan : it ts praciica i 

It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 

It inviles criticism, comparison, and compe tition. 

Ir Is THE MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM, putting old fogy systems hors de com- 
dat, and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for revised 
revisions, with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wonderful 
popularity. 

Tt leads other systems, e 

It was the first system comprising a text-book for teachers. It was the 
first system containing a chart on the black-board principle. It is the onLY 
SYSTEM giving specific instructions upon EACIL Cory, explaining its object, 
and the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of superintendents and teachers 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the regents 
of the University, state of New York, to be used in all the academies of the 
Empire State. 

USE THE BEST—it costs no more, and you will feel more respectable 
for it. 

IT COMPRISES 


I. A Blackboard Chart of Letters, - - - - $1.75 

If. An Analytical Chart of Penmanship, - - - - 1.9 

If. <A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per set, - - 1.50 

IV. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos. and 1 Exercise Book). per dozen, 1.80 

V. A Text-book on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c., - - 1.50 

VI. A Teacher’s Guide to the System, - - - 25 
VIL. Elisworti Steel Pens, two sizes, extra fine, (Quill Spring.) per 

“Toss, * . - & ” -40 

La‘lies’, per gross, - - - - - - 125 

VIII. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per dozen, “ 25 


Specimen Copy Books free by first post on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—other articles on receipt ef price as above. Address 


H, W. ELLSWORTH, Copy Book Publisher, 


809 Broadway, New York City, 


N. B.—Send the address of ten or more teachers and you will receive the 
® Teachers’ Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board 
of School Officers, or Directors, er by any Teachers’ Assoviation or Insti- 
tute, and you will be entitled to a choice of any of the articles above enu- 
merated. 
February—1865. 











WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
he important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural se quence of example s. : 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, und the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is necompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical téacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
RITHMETIC 
ARITHMETIC. 
+ WITIL 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


Hittarp’s Primer, or First READER, ([llustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Seconp READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hititarn’s Tninp READER, (I]!ustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Fotrtu Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

HiLLArp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated. ) 

Hittarp'’s Fiera Reaper, and HitLtArp’s Sixtm READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
Introduction. . 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller's Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolovd, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HWALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHTA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &e. 

0S> School officers wishing to examine the Series will applv to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON, 


March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 




















GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with publie schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. P 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I, THE INTRODUCTION, 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Ill. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES, 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 


Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 

Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Protessor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 

From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 

With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 

They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 

territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 

ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 

same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 

cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 

it has been adopted. 


For introductory terms or further information address 


J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Pritapecputa, 
April, 1865. or F, E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Harrrorp 















THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 








Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGnftey’s New Eclectic Series. 





NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No’s............65 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC 5rn READER............0...55 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER.... cents- | NEW ECLECTIC Gru READER 5 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC list READER 5 cents, NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER............... 75 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER............0000- 20 cents. NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER. ........cccccccces 45 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC Sp READER...........0.0...00 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER..........cccccsseses ‘3 cente, 
NEW ECLECTIC 4ru READER...........00006 35 cents. | YOUNG LADIES’ READER............cccceseee 75 cents 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 


| . 
RAY’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC............ 10 cents. | RAY'’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC.....1.000.....65 cents, 


RAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITIMETIC..20 cents, RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA...........60 cents, 

RAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC......... 40 cents. BAT'S TIGHTER ALGEBRA. ...cccccscoccoccscced 80 cents, 

RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Awns.........30 cents, RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY .....60 cents, 

RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ans.....25 cents. | EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY................. 40 cents, 
' 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR............ 25 cents, PINNEO'’S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents, 
PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....35 cents. | PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents, 





Miscellaneous. 
pg BT ig, en a 85 cts. | THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....& cts. 
DE WOLF'S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER....... 20 cts. LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONS......... 
SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICG..............00... 20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I.............. 
WHITE’S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts, | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr IL...............00.000 cts 
———— cer —— 


nas- Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

sae Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Ecixcric Series are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 

SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CrncinnATI, OHIO, 












